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THE TEWA INDIAN GAME OF "CANUTE" 
By JOHN P. HARRINGTON 

Introduction 

IT is a peculiar feature of the study of prehistoric remains in 
southwestern United States that archeology and ethnology 
must proceed hand in hand. The archeologist is here forced 
to become an ethnologist, and vice versa. Almost everything of 
archeological interest that has been found in this area can be 
explained and interpreted by the Pueblo Indian of the present day. 
To illustrate this fact we need only mention an incident that 
occurred last summer during the excavation of the Chuoiii pueblo 
ruin, in the Rito de los Frijoles, west of Santa F6, New Mexico, 
conducted by the School of American Archaeology. Two peculiar 
stone balls, each about four inches in diameter, were discovered. 
None of the archeologists present could explain their usage. Two 
of the Indian workmen, however, upon seeing the stones, said with 
a grin, ''k'u'mbewee'k'w'', 'round stone game stones', and straight- 
way began playing a most interesting ancient game. Such close 
connection between the modern and ancient cultures of this region 
increases the value of both archeological and ethnological studies. 

Indeed, so important from the archeologist' s standpoint is the 
immediate investigation of the strange Indian peoples still inhabiting 
the Southwest that one is tempted here to ''take his archeology 
alive," as Mr Charles F. Lummis says. Protect the ruins and let 
them slumber on ; and until there are more workers in this field 
let us devote our energies largely to studying the life and language 
of the surviving Indians, whose ancient culture is rapidly being 
destroyed by schools, missionaries, whisky, and general contact 
with the whites. The archeology can wait, the ethnology can not. 

Objects used in games have been found in many of the ruins 
of the Southwest. We need only instance the stone balls referred 
to above, or the game-sticks found in one of the ruins near the 
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Hopi villages and described by Fewkes.^ Of the modern Pueblo 
game described in the following pages archeologists have thus far 
found no trace, but we have considered it worth studying never- 
theless, so that we shall be able to explain it when it is discovered 
in the ruins, as it probably will be. The graphic symbolism con- 
nected with this game will also be of importance to investigators in 
connection with Pueblo pictographs, pottery designs, and the like, 
ancient and modern. 

Mr Stewart Culin, in his Games of the North American Indians,^ 
devotes pages 335 to 382 to a discussion of what he terms the 
''hidden ball game," which occurs in varying forms among many 
of the American tribes. Mr Culin classifies the Tewa ''caiiute", 
which we describe in this paper, as a variety of this hidden ball game. 

We have rather elaborate accounts of this Pueblo game as 
played at Zuiii, where it has been observed and described by Mr 
Gushing^ and by Mrs Stevenson^ as a game sacred to the War Gods, 
the playing of which in one of the plazas of Zuiii constituted in 
olden days one of the most important ceremonial features of 
February and March. Although this elaborate form of the game 
played at Zuiii differs in important details from the simple Tewa 
game that we are about to describe, there can be no doubt 
that the two are genetically the same. The present simplicity 
and lack of religious signification in the Tewa game may be due 
to Mexican acculturation of the villagers who play it, or it may be 
that the Tewa game has always been deficient in ritualistic associa- 
tions. The Tewa game has been studied by the present writer at 
one of the Tewa villages only, at San Ildefonso {P' c' gwc' gk) , which 
is situated at the confluence of Pojoaque creek with the Rio Grande, 
twenty miles northwest of Santa F6, New Mexico. The same game 
as played at the neighboring Tewa village of Santa Clara {K'a'p'c'), 

1 J. W. Fewkes, Two Summers' Work in Pueblo Ruins, 22d Ann. Rep. B. A. £., 
pp. lOO-IOI. 

2 Stewart Culin, Games of the North American Indians, 24th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., 
Washington, 1907. 

3 Ibid., pp. 374-381. 

* Ibid., pp. 381-382, and M. C. Stevenson, The Zufii Indians, 23d Ann. Rep. B, A, 
E., pp. 333-341. 
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has been outlined by Mr Thomas S. Dozier,^ but many details, 
including the wonderful figures made by the players by variously 
arranging the game-sticks, have not previously been described. 
The student is continually surprised at the wealth and intricacy 
of institutions discoverable among the Pueblo Indians. No fewer 
than fifty-nine figures made by the San Ildefonseiios while playing 
'' Canute" have been photographed and otherwise recorded, and 
the study of these figures may throw some light on Pueblo designs 
and on designs and symbolization in general. 

Thanks are due to the School of American Archaeology and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Miss Frances Densmore, Dr H. J. 
Spinden, Dr P. E. Goddard, Mr K. M. Chapman, Mr J. C. Nus- 
baum, and the Indians for help received in various ways. 

Phonetics 
It is necessary to preface the description of the game with a key 
to the Tewa sounds and the symbols adopted to represent them. 
Positionally there are seven classes of phonems in Tewa. 

1. Orinasal vowels, pronounced with mouth and nose passages 
open: ^ (Eng. father, but orinasal), ^ (Eng. man, but orinasal), 
^ (mod. Greek e, but orinasal), j (Portuguese sim), ^ (French pas, 
but orinasal), g (Portuguese tom)j ji (Portuguese atwm). 

2. Oral vowels, pronounced with mouth passage open and 
nose passage closed by the velum: a (Eng. father), e (mod. Greek 
e), i (Eng. routine), c (mod. Greek co), u (Eng. rule). 

An inverted period after a vowel symbol indicates that the 
vowel is long. A superior vowel symbol indicates that the vowel 
is very short and grating {knarrstimmig) , The vowels are breathy, 
and unless followed by the glottal stop, a glottalized stop, or a 
voiced sound, an aspiration is distinctly heard toward the end. 

3. Semi-vowels: j (Ger. ja, but very fricative), w (Eng. wdiy), 

4. Laryngeal consonants: h (laryngeal h), ' (glottal stop, lenis). 

5. Dorsal consonants: k (voiceless lenis), kw (voiceless lenis 
labialized, Latin ^wis), k' (glottalized), k' (aspirated), rig (Eng. 
finger, voiced inflative g preplosively nasal), g (Castilian abogado), 
gw (Castilian jwez), r) (Eng. song), rjw (Eng. Lsingworthy) . 

1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., pp. 368-369. 
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6. Frontal consonants: n (Castilian mawana), / (voiceless 
lenis), t' (glottalized), t' (aspirated), nd (Eng. lawc^ing, inflative d 
preplosively nasal), >t (Japanese roku), ts (Ger. zehn, but very lenis), 
ts' (Ger. 0, glottalized), s (Eng. ^aw), tf (Eng. chew but lenis), tf 
(Eng. chew J glottalized), / (Eng. ^Aip), n (Eng. now). 

7. Labial consonants: p (voiceless lenis), p' (glottalized), p^ 
(aspirated), mb (Eng. lamftent, voiced inflative b preplosively nasal), 
b (Castilian caJallo), m (Eng. man). 

The sound of / is heard in some words of foreign origin, and in 
San Ildefonso pclamimiy 'butterfly'. 

The consonants may also be classified as follows : 

Voiced constringents : j, w. 

Voiceless fricatives: h, 5, /. 

Voiceless fricatives labialized : qw. 

Voiceless lenis sonoplosive stops, labialized: kw. 

Voiceless glottalized stops: k\ t\ p\ 

Voiceless lenis afi^ricative stops: ts, tj. 

Voiceless glottalized affricative stops: ts\ tj\ 

Voiceless aspirate stops : k\ t\ p^. 

Voiced inflative stops, preplosively nasal: rjgy nd, mb. 

Voiced l^vis stops: g, ^, b. 

Voiced nasals: 77, w, w, m. 

The following phonems are consonant diphthongs: qw, kw, tSy 
ts\ tJ, tf\rjg, nd, and mb. In the glottalized stops {k\ f , ts\ tf, p') 
the glottal plosion follows the oral plosion, even following the 
glided or sukuned ^ and / of the consonantal diphthongs. That is, 
the k, t, ts, tf, or p is completely ''immersed'' in a glottal stop. It 
has been determined that, at least in many instances, rjg and g, 
nd and ^, mb and b are respectively but two aspects of the same 
phonem, as is the case with Castilian g and l^vis g, d and l^vis d, 
b and l^vis b. The consonants occur probably in one length only. 
They may be more or less orinasal when contiguous to orinasal 
vowels. The sonancy of the voiceless lenis stops appears to begin 
nearly simultaneously with the explosion if a voiced sound follows. 

A grave accent is placed over the vowel of a syllable weakly 
stressed. Strongly stressed syllables are unmarked. The intona- 
tion of the syllables is not indicated in this paper. 
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The Name of the Game 

The Tewa name for the game is katc'ep'ee. The Tewa word 
meaning 'game played' is 'e*, and 'e'p'e means 'game-stick' or 
'game-sticks/ The verb meaning 'to concear is katc. Katc'e'p'e 
means literally ' conceal-game-stick/ and katc'e'p'ee means 'conceal- 
game-stick-game/ referring to the four hollow sticks that constitute 
the principal paraphernalia of the game. The game is called in 
Spanish Canute, a word connected with cana, 'cane', 'reed', cano, 
'tube', and canuto, 'internode of a cane or reed'. The Tewa pro- 
nunciation of Spanish Canute is kg^fijitL A player of the game 
is called in Tewa katcU'p'e'e's^'rjy plural kaic^ep'ee's^'rjngiTjy s^'rj 
meaning 'man'; and in Spanish canutero, Tewa pronunciation 
kgLnjiteiii} 

The Sticks 

The game is played with four cylindrical, hollow sticks, which 
might also be called tubes or cups (see fig. 21). The Tewa name 
for them is p't, 'sticks,' and therefore we call them sticks in this 
paper. These sticks are at present made of soft wood, usually of 
pine (rjwg.'rj) or valley Cottonwood (te). One set of sticks found in 
use at San Ildefonso was made from an old spade handle; another 
was made from an old window curtain roller. No sticks made of 
cane or reed could be discovered by the writer at San Ildefonso- 
No suitable cane or reed grows near the village. But the Indians 
state that in earlier times sets of the sticks were made exclusively 
of a kind of cane called in Tewa pc or pc^su and in Spanish carrizo, 
probably Phragmites phragmiteSy which then grew along the Rio 
Grande by San Ildefonso. They state that, since the Mexicans 
came, valley cottonwood (^e*, Populus wislizeni), aspen {n^n^, 
Populus tremuloides) , and other kinds of wood have been employed 



1 The frequent use of the name canute even by the Indians has led Mr Dozier to 
the entirely unwarranted conclusion that the game is not Tewa in origin. He writes 
(Culin, op. cit., p. 369): "This is undoubtedly an Indian game, though it cannot have 
originated among the Tewan pueblos [1]. It is known among them as canute, a name 
certainly coming from the Spanish cana, reed. This same name obtains among the 
Utes and Apaches, tribes closely associated with the Pueblos." 
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for making the game-sticks. Sticks of cane are still used at Jemez 
(see the reed sticks in fig. 21). 

The length of the sticks varies from four inches to a foot or more, 
the diameter from a quarter of an inch to two inches or more. The 
pine sticks obtained at San Ildefonso which are shown in fig. 21 
measure as follows: length, 83^''; diameter, i^^''; diameter of holes. 




Fig. 21. — San Ildefonso Canute sticks at right, Jemez Canute sticks at left. Pins 
above sticks. Beans used as counters at extreme right. 

H''; depth of holes, 63^'', width of bandings, 2%'\ The reed 
sticks from Jemez shown in the same figure measure 4)^'' in length 
and ^'' in diameter. 

The cane sticks were shaped with knives or similar tools. The 
holes in the wooden sticks are now burned by means of a hot iron, 
sometimes a spike, which is held by being inserted into or bound to 
a piece of wood. The holes are usually of irregular surface and 
the pin that is hidden in them may get stuck in them, which vexes 
the players and sometimes even spoils the game. 

The exterior surface of both the cane and the wooden sticks is 
always ornamented with certain markings, which are and were 
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burnt, now by means of a hot iron, usually a piece of wire or a 
branding iron, or something of sharper edge than the spike that is 
used in burning out the holes of the wooden sticks. Formerly, they 
think, the designs were either burnt with a heated stone of some 
sort, or else they were scratched and pigment rubbed in. 

The sticks are distinguished by these exterior markings as 
follows. Reference should be had to the accompanying photo- 
graphic halftone of two sets of the sticks (fig. 21). 

1. Wi'i7j{p*€)j 'the *'one'' (stick)' (m, one, numeral noun; 
'jrjy connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p^e^ stick) ; 
rarely called also wi'iwViifi{p^€), 'the (stick) (banded) at one place* 
(w, one, numeral noun; 'iwi, locative postfix; 'it}, connective 
particle as above; p'e, stick). This stick is called in Spanish ''^/ 
uno'\ This stick is always banded at one end of its lateral sur- 
face, usually at the end at which the hole opens. Across the end 
at which the hole does not open there usually runs a single straight 
line. Mr Dozier's *^w^pl'''^ is entirely wrong. He means, of 
course, wepi, *one,' numeral noun of vegetal gender. The expres- 
sion wepi />*€ would mean 'one stick', not 'the "one*' stick*. 

2. WiJ€'irj{p'e)y 'the "two** (stick)* {wij^y two, numeral noun; 
'jrjj connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p' e, 
'stick*); rarely called also wig^'iri(p*€)y 'the (stick) (banded) at 
two places ' (wig^, at two places, locative form of the numeral 
noun wij^, two; 'jrjj connective particle, as above; ^'e, stick). This 
stick is called in Spanish "e/ dos^\ often in Tewa pronunciation 
*c ndc. This stick is always banded at both ends of its lateral 
surface. Across the end at which the hole does not open there 
usually run two parallel straight Unes. Mr Dozier*s ^^we^-gV'^ is 
meant for wi^^*^*!;. 

3. TVjrjip'e), 'the swollen (stick)* (/i, swollen; 'jrjy connective 
particle, vegetal gender, singular number; ^'e, stick). This stick 
is called in Spanish "eZ hinchado'\ in Tewa pronunciation 'jtfail. 
Hinchado is the past participle, masculine-neuter gender, of the 
verb hinchary 'to swell'. The idea present in the minds of the 

1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 369. 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 14 — 1 7 
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Indians who call it thus is that the stick is swollen in the middle 
because it is banded in the middle. The banding in the middle, 
especially when it consists of diagonal stripings, produces a swollen 
effect. The stick looks larger in the middle than it does at the 
ends, just as the "two'' stick looks larger at the ends than it does 
in the middle. The Indians explain the term thus. This stick is 
always banded about the middle of its lateral surface. Across 
the end at which the hole does not open there usually run three 
parallel straight lines. Mr Dozier gives as the Spanish name of 
this stick ''cinchadOy girtled",^ and Dr Martin gives as the Spanish 
designation of the stick current among the Taos Indians ''cinchow 
(colloquial for cinchado), girthed ".^ Although Spanish cinchado 
'girthed', past participle, masculine and neuter gender, of cinchar, 
*to girth', in Tewa pronunciation sitJaH, seems a more natural 
designation for this stick than hinchado, swollen, the San Ildefonso 
Indians agree that tViri, hinchado, is the only name current at their 
village. The form hinchado may at some time in the past have 
become applied, by a misunderstanding, instead of cinchado; and 
of hinchado the Tewa name ti'jrj may be merely a translation. It 
seems less probable that ti'jrj is the ancient Tewa name of which 
hinchado is a translation. 

4. Mulds^'rjndcip'e) or imUas^'rjndcip'e)^ *old mule (stick)' 
{mul& or mti^dy she-mule < Spanish mula; s%ndc, old man, 
age-sex noun; p'e, stick). This stick is called in Spanish ''el 
mulato'\ *the tawny ', 'the mulatto', in Tewa pronunciation mu^atHy 
much as we might call it "the mulatto" or "the nigger" in English, 
because the entire lateral surface is dark or tawny with decoration. 
Spanish mulato, mulata, are derivative forms of mulo^ mula, Latin 
mulus, mula, meaning male and female mule respectively. A 
mulatto (< Spanish mulato) was so called in Spanish because like 
a mule he is the offspring of very unlike parents. The Tewa 
Indian, not being acquainted with that variety of human being 
called mulatto, very naturally understood the word in its more 
original signification as applied to a mule, and rendered it in his 

1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 369. Girtled or girdled ? 

2 Ibid., p. 370. 
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language as mvAd^s^'rindc^ to translate the derogatory sense expressed 
in Spanish by the ending -ato, -ata^ just as we might add **old'' in 
English. Now mulato, as the name of a Canute stick, is in Spanish 
masculine and neuter, like the names of the other sticks and like 
the word Canute itself. But in Tewa while the form muld. or w|^d 
is applied to a female mule as in Spanish, its masculine counterpart, 
mulOy does not exist, Spanish macho, in Tewa pronunciation matfH, 
having been adopted for the male mule. So when the Tewa Indian 
heard mulato, the first part of the word sounded to him feminine, 
the second part masculine, and he gave this peculiar hybrid idea 
expression in his own language when he translated the word with 
my^cLs^'ridc. The entire lateral surface of this stick is always 
entirely covered with ornamentation, whence the name as explained 
above. Across the end at which the hole does not open there 
usually run four parallel straight lines. Mr Dozier gives as the 
name of this stick ''sSn-dd\ Spanish mejo, old''^ {''sen-do''' for 
si'Tjndc), while Dr Martin gives as the Spanish name for the stick 
current at Taos ''mulata, tawny '',^ writing incorrectly the fem- 
inine form ''mulata'' as he does ''una'' instead of "el uno" for the 
"one'' stick. 

The ti'iri stick is never called pcji'irjy *the "three'' stick', nor 
is the mulds^'rindc stick ever called jcnUit], the **four" stick, 
although the lines across the ends might seem a reason for such a 
naming. 

Although the disposition of the decoration of the sticks has 
been the same in the case of every set observed at San Ildefonso, 
there is considerable variation in the details of pattern. The 
commonest pattern consists of diagonal equidistant parallel lines 
as on a twisted stick of striped candy (see fig. 21). A checkered 
pattern composed of two intersecting series of such lines is also 
common. An upright checkerboard pattern also occurs; so also 
more complicated systems of linings and dottings. Dots or x's, 
the latter representing the footprints of the roadrunner, may occur 
sprinkled over any of the patterns. All the sticks of a set may not 



1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 370. 
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in every case rigidly adhere to the same decorative pattern. The 
ti^JTi stick may bear an x at its end instead of the three parallel 
bars. The mulds^' rjndc stick occasionally has at its end a figure 
consisting of two parallel lines intersecting two other parallel lines 
at right angles (the ** sharp'' of our musical notation), or a figure 
consisting of three straight lines intersecting at the central point. 
The simple ornamentation shown in fig. 21 seems to be commonest. 

Mr Dozier states^ that the stick known in Spanish as cinchado 
(see under ti'jrilp'e] above) is called in Tewa ''pin-do-e'' or ''pin-do- 
tsl-kl '\ It is not called thus at San Ildefonso, at least. PindU is 
the Tewa pronunciation of New Mexican Spanish pinto, 'spotted'. 
At Jemez the stick corresponding to the San Ildefonso muldserjndc 
stick is dotted all over and may be called in New Mexican Spanish 
pinto. See below. But the San Ildefonso Tewa never dot any of 
the sticks all over and never call any of them pinto or pindH. ''Pin- 
do-e'' could not be understood by the writer's informants; the last 
syllable appears to be the diminutive element, but this is not post- 
joined to adjectives. P'e tsjki'irj would mean *a stick notched 
around or made slender at some one portion of it,' the conception 
being exactly the opposite of p'e ti'irjy ' a stick with some one portion 
of it bigger or bulging'. The writer's informants stated that al- 
though a Tewa not familiar with the terminology of the game 
might call the girthed stick tsiki'irj (for which Mr Dozier's ^^tsl-kV 
is clearly meant), it is not customarily applied to this stick. 

The markings and names of the sticks do not signify different 
values. In fact, they have nothing to do with the playing of the 
game. They are merely designations convenient in referring to 
separate sticks. Thus one will hear during the course of a game 
such expressions as these: **You will find it in the old mule now 
certainly" — **No, this time I am going straight for the *one' 
stick." 

The little stick that is hidden is only an inch or two in length. 
To distinguish it from the other sticks, which, as stated above, are 
known as p'e, this is called p'ee\ 'little stick', 'e* being the diminu- 
tive-forming element in Tewa. This small stick will in this paper 

1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 369. 
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be spoken of as the "pin'\ for want of better terminology. The 
pin may be of wood, bone, or metal; most frequently it is an iron 
nail. It must be sufficiently heavy to fall out of the holes in the 
sticks readily and of such size as not to become stuck in the often- 
times rough-surfaced and crooked cavities. The writer has never 
seen the pin ornamented in any way. Mr Dozier describes a pin 
from Santa Clara as being painted with bands of several different 
colors.^ 

The sticks are not always the property of those playing. They 
usually belong to the person or persons who made them. Some 
very ancient sets can be obtained at the village. The set shown 
in fig. 21 is very old. The sticks may be kept almost anywhere in 
an Indian's house. 

How THE Game is Played 

Katc'ep^ee is played by males only. The game is played for the 
most part in winter, when the Indians have little else to do, although 
they have no objections to playing it in the summer time. At the 
Tewa pueblo of San Juan it is invariably played on All Saints' eve 
(the eve of the first of November) , when it forms the chief amusement 
and means of celebration. This year it was played only once at 
San Ildefonso previous to Christmas. It is played most in January, 
February, and March. At present it is more likely to be played 
on Saturday nights or Sundays than at other times. 

The game is frequently played continuously for hours. In 
ancient times, it is said, the gaming often lasted an evening and a 
day. It is usually played outside the house, frequently on the 
porch with which, due to Mexican influence, the Indian house is 
regularly provided ; but sometimes inside, especially in cold weather. 
It is played in the day time, or at night. As far as the writer can 
judge, Mr Dozier is wrong when he says: *' Canute ... is played 
ustiaUy at night within doors. ''^ 

Immediately before commencing the game two piles of loose 
(usually dry) sand or dirt are formed, one as the center for each 
party of contesting players. These piles are called n^'rimbcA, 

1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 368. 

2 Ibid., p. 369. The italics are the present writer's. 
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rounded dirt (w^'77, earth; mbc'^ij rounded). They may vary in 
height from six inches to over two feet; they become much flattened 
before the end of the game. The size of the piles usually varies 
directly as the size of the sticks. When in the open, these piles 
are twenty-five to a hundred or more feet apart. When on the 
porch or indoors they are as far apart as space permits. 

As counters for keeping account of the winnings made in the 
course of a game, kernels of corn {k*ji''nk*e)j beans (/w')» or other 
seeds (t^rj) may be used. There is no general word for 'counters \ 
The number of counters is frequently fifty, one hundred, one hun- 
dred and four, one hundred and fifty, or two hundred. The greater 
the number of counters, the longer the game is supposed to be 
likely to last. A small number of counters is used if it is desired 
that the game be short. The counters, whatever number may be 
decided upon, are deposited before the game begins in a common 
pool called **g/ troje'' in Spanish, U nduM in Tewa pronunciation, 
meaning the * granary ' or * mow'. The Tewa in their own language 
speak of it as k*ji''nk'embc''iif *pile of corn kernels', etc., as the case 
may be. Sometimes the counters are merely laid on the ground 
or on some object present by chance. Or they may be placed in a 
cup, spoon, or other vessel of Indian or white man's make (see 
fig. 21). 

In the more important games two men act as "cashiers" 
{nda'^nirjgi'^, *they two watch or guard') for their respective sides, 
paying the forfeits incurred by their respective sides out of the 
common pool under the closest scrutiny of all concerned. Two 
additional receptacles may be employed to hold the counters earned 
in the process of the game by the opposing sides, but the accumula- 
tions of counters are commonly placed on the ground or on some 
object that chance presents. 

There are invariably two sides or parties. There may be only 
one player on each side or there may be as many as ten or more. 

The game is regularly accompanied by betting, and Mexican 
players have the reputation of being heavier betters than the 
Indians. The stakes are usually made when the piles of dirt, 
sticks, and counters have been made ready, but before the game 
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actually begins. One side bets perhaps fifty cents; the opposing 
side, an old pocketknife. As much as five dollars is occasionally 
staked by each side. In earlier times betting values were largely 
computed with deerskin as the standard. The stakes are placed 
in the keeping of some person agreed upon by both sides, usually 
one of the onlookers, and are given to the players of the winning 
side at the close of the game. 

To determine the deal in opening the game both sides retire to 




Fig. 22. — Determining the deal — Picking up the first stick. 

their respective dirt-piles. A disinterested person builds a small 
pile of dirt between the two other piles and sticks into it two of the 
game-sticks, so arranged that the closed ends of the sticks project 
from the pile, the pin having previously been secreted in one of the 
two sticks. One of the two sides then comes over and guesses in 
which of the two sticks the pin is situated. See fig. 22, which shows 
a player in the act of picking up one of the two sticks, thus deter- 
mining the deal. If the first stick guessed contains the pin, the 
guesser's side has the deal. The sticks are taken to the vicinity 
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of the dirt-pile of the guesser's side, where one of the players 
secretly inserts the pin in one of the sticks and then places all four 
of them on the pile so as to form one of the figures described below. 
If, however, the first guess were wrong the other side would have the 
first deal. There are no leaders. One, or several, players now 
come over from the opposing side, while the side possessing the 
sticks perhaps sings the taunting song given below or tries in some 
other way to disconcert the guessers so that they will be defeated 
in their object. The guesser lifts up the sticks one after another, 
endeavoring to select as his third choice the stick that contains the 
pin. The object is to find the pin in the third stick guessed. If the 
guesser does not find it in the third stick guessed, he loses and has 
to pay a forfeit to the side possessing the sticks. If the guesser 
finds the pin in the first stick guessed, his side has to pay the 
opposing side ten counters out of the common pool. If he finds it in 
the second stick guessed, his side must forfeit six counters. If 
he finds the pin in the fourth stick guessed, his side must forfeit 
four counters. But if he finds the pin in the third stick guessed, 
the sticks become the property of his side and he returns to his own 
side with the sticks, which remain with his side until they are won 
from them by the opposing side, which now is the guessing side. 
Thus the dealing side wins all the time unless the guessers find 
the pin at their third guess. 

The forfeits of counters are paid out of the pool until that is 
exhausted. If there be after a certain unsuccessful guess fewer 
counters remaining in the common pool than ought to be paid, 
only the number of counters remaining in the pool is paid. But 
in the case of all successive unsuccessful guesses, the forfeits are 
directly paid out of the pool of the losing side. At last one side 
or the other gains all of the counters, thus winning the game. 

When there are two or more partners on either or both sides, 
these usually assist each other mutually in arranging the sticks 
and guessing. Individuals on the same side do not systematically 
take turns as we should expect. 

One must remain by the pile of his own side while the pin is being 
inserted by parties of the opposing side. This rule is strictly 
enforced. 
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The players of the side successfully guessing, having obtained 
and for some time retained the sticks, are thought to have power 
{pingLJi), According to the conception of the Indians, the sticks pass 
from one side to the other according to the power to divine the pin 
in the third stick chosen. It is stated that certain men are born 
guessers. Such men are said to be successful every time. The 
good guesser does not hesitate long. "His heart tells him which 
stick it (i. e., the pin) is in." 

The good guesser, however, himself admits that he can sometimes 
tell in which stick the pin lies by watching the eyes and actions of 
the person who hid the pin, for the person who hid the pin, usually, 
but not always, knows which stick the peg is in. Sometimes the 
placer knows but forgets. The guesser may ask the placer if the 
pin is in this or that stick, looking him in the face. In order to avoid 
such eye reading or mind reading, if you will, the person who placed 
the pin is taken by the hand by another person of his own side and 
is led away and made to stand with his back to the players, lest 
he unwittingly betray the location of the pin. 

As the game is played at San Ildefonso at present the man placing 
the pin usually stands so that all the players are in front of him, 
holds all four of the sticks and the pin behind his back, using both 
hands, places the pin in one of them, and then shuffles the sticks, 
not looking at them all the while. Rarely the placer turns his 
back to the players and secretly and knowingly inserts the pin. 
Men who do thus are likely to be untrustworthy; to read the eyes 
of some bad men is misleading. In olden days when the wearing of 
blankets was commoner than now the placer sometimes covered 
himself up in a blanket and while thus concealed inserted the peg 
and shuffled the sticks. While the sticks are being placed, it must 
be remembered, the men on the side of the placer are usually 
singing the song to disconcert the side of the guesser. Very rarely 
the pin is inserted in plain view of all on the placer's side. But the 
"best way" is to hold all four sticks with holes upward in one 
hand behind the back. The peg is then held over them and dropped 
or thrown in with the other hand. Yet even when such care is 
taken, one often discovers the whereabouts of the peg when arrang- 
ing the sticks on the dirt-pile. 
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There is much that savors of true divination in connection with 
locating the peg. 

I . It is a common practice that two good guessers march forward. 
One hastens toward the pile, saying "It is not in this stick." He 
moves the stick from its place with his hand or foot. True, the peg 
is not contained in it. *'And it is not in this one either," says the 
second good guesser. It is not there. The first good guesser now 
has a chance to test his skill. He has to determine in which of the 
two remaining sticks the pin is to be found. After only a moment's 
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Fig. 23. — Determining by divination which stick contains the pin. 

deliberation he tosses one of them aside, saying "It is not in this 
either," and disdaining to examine the one in which the stick is 
to be found he gathers them up, pin and all, and returns triumphant 
to his own side. 

2. It frequently happens that the guesser comes and takes up 
one of the sticks. If this does not contain the pin, he grasps it in 
his hand and with it gives another of the sticks a sharp knock. 
This is a sign that he believes the second stick does not contain the 
pin. If the pin still has not been found, he uses this or the first 
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Stick in rapping a third stick — a sign that he believes that the 
stick which he thus raps does not contain the pin. 

This sharp striking of the sticks is said to show ability to find 
the pin quickly. The guesser speaks to the sticks — calls them his 
sticks. 

3. The feat of divination next to be described is said never to 
fail "if one knows how." The guesser approaches the pile and 
seizes one stick, and in finding it not to contain the pin, uses it in 
rapping a second stick, as was described' above. Two sticks 




Fig. 24. — Tapping the stick which, according to the divination, does not contain the pin. 

remain. Taking one of the lifted sticks he sets it on its end near 
enough to the remaining undisturbed sticks that its top can fall 
and hit one or the other of them (see fig. 23) . The stick thus divined 
is supposed to contain the pin. The other stick is first sharply 
struck by a stick grasped in the hand, just as the second stick lifted 
was struck (see fig. 24), then raised, and laid aside. By such process 
of divination and elimination the right stick is said always to be 
guessable in the right order. 

The divination by letting one of the sticks fall is accordingly 
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practised before the third guess, which is considered the most 
important one. Some players regularly follow this practice. On 
one occasion, when the divining stick fell on the wrong one of the 
two sticks, the Indian was heard to exclaim impatiently to the 
divining stick, **You lied!'* 

If in divining a stick falls away from the pile so as to indicate 
nothing, the guesser picks it up and tries again. 

4. The guesser may come and pick up one stick and with it 
quickly tap any two others. The order in which he taps is not 
important if he holds his other hand in a definite position while he 
taps them. That one of the two sticks tapped which lies nearest his 
other hand counts as second, and the other one as third. 

5. The guesser may approach and tap one of the sticks with his 
finger or fingers. This is a sign that this one will be his third choice. 
He then proceeds carefully to eliminate the others, the one which 
he tapped first being the third stick lifted. 

The idea behind the action of striking the sticks sharply is that 
it makes them obey the guesser and shows that the guesser is smart. 

The song of jji'rjj the Western mocking bird {Mimis polyglottos 
leucopterus Vigors), while one is guessing, is supposed to assist 
the divination in some way. This fact is from the writer's direct 
observation, and its naiVet^ startled him. 

It seems to be the conception of the Indians that the sticks 
pass from side to side according to the power of the guessers to 
divine the pin in the third stick chosen. 

When several play on each side, one or two individuals do most 
of the guessing. Perhaps a single individual will guess for his side 
as long as he has good luck. Then if he has no success for a time 
others will come forward and try their luck for the good of the side. 

Only rarely is much hesitation apparent on the part of the 
guessers or are lengthy discussions indulged in. 

The dealing side tries to confuse and thwart the guessers as 
much as possible. Notice was made above of the precautions taken 
to avoid eye-action or mind reading. The guesser is constantly 
addressed with such words as : ** You are going to pay us ten, ** **'A, 
'a, he is going straight for the wrong one,** **He will not find it 
in that one though.** 
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The sticks are sometimes manipulated more or less with the 
feet instead of the hands. 

Singing 

The players on the side which has the sticks frequently sing a 
song while the guessing is going on, **they are so happy in the 
possession of the sticks.'* The guessers never sing; *'they are sorry 
because they are guessing.'' But the chief purpose of the singing 
is to confuse the guessers. Although various songs may be sung 
while the game is in progress, there is only one real Canute song, 
known in Tewa as katc'e'p'ek'a'wc {katc, to hide + 'e*, game; p*e, 
stick; k^a^wc, song) or kg^njiUk*a*wc {kg^fijiU < Sp. caiiute; k^d'wc, 
song), and in Spanish as la cancion de Canute. A tambourine drum 
is sometimes used to accompany the song. The large cottonwood 
dance-drum is never thus used. 

The Canute song was completely recorded by means of a phono- 
graph and the record was transcribed into musical notation by 
Miss Frances Densmore. 

The song has been analyzed by Miss Densmore as follows: 

**Two renditions of this song were recorded by Mr Harrington, 
the transcription being made from the first rendition. In beginning 
the second, after a pause, the singer apparently had difficulty in 
finding the proper pitch for the song. The second rendition opens 
with the same rhythm and general trend of melody but with a 
pitch which is vague and wandering. This continues as far as 
the measure marked X, which is found to be accurate in intervals 
and on the same pitch as the corresponding measure in the first 
rendition. Beyond this measure the correct pitch is maintained 
throughout the song. There is a slight difference of rhythm in 
the rapidly enunciated words of the middle portion, and the last 
four measures are omitted in the second rendition. 

'*0n examining the transcription we note that the melody 
tones, exclusive of the embellishments, are those of the scale which 
is commonly known as the minor pentatonic scale but which is called 
the second five-toned scale by Helmholtz in his work entitled The 
Sensations of Tone as the Physiological Basis of Music (part 3, 
chapter 14). 
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V'ln rhythmic outline the song is divided into four periods, the 
first containing six measures and the last three containing nine 
measures each. The first and third periods are double, and each 
period has a distinct rhythmic phrase; and the second and fourth 
periods contain a different rhythmic phrase which is short and con- 
tinuously repeated. The measure lengths are clearly indicated by 
accented tones, and the metric unit is steadily maintained except 
in a few measures. The short tones of the embellishments are 
somewhat uncertain in pitch, but the intonation of the principal 
tones approaches accuracy. This is of special interest in the transi- 
tion from the second to the third periods of the song, the ascending 
interval of an octave being correctly sung in both renditions. 

** In this, as in all transcriptions of primitive songs, the musical 
characters should not be regarded as absolute representations of the 
tones produced by the native singer. It is found that in certain 
respects, notably the intervals of the octave and fifth and the 
regularity of the metric unit, the native performance parallels our 
standard with a reasonable degree of accuracy; no attempt is made 
to indicate deviations from this, as observation has shown that 
such deviations frequently vary with the mood of the singer. 

**It is assumed that the speed of the recording phonograph 
was 160 revolutions to the minute, and the indicated tempo of the 
song was determined by playing the record on a phonograph 
adjusted to that speed.'' 

Thanks are also due to Mrs I. H. Rapp, of Santa F6, who 
patiently and successfully endeavored to record the song directly 
as sung by an Indian. 

The words of the song have no known meaning with the excep- 
tion of the following : 
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M.M. J = 160. 
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The occurrence in the song of the Spanish word canutero need 
cause no surprise. Spanish words and phrases occur in some of 
the most sacred traditional formulas pronounced by the Tewa in 
their secret meetings. In fact, the Tewa words translated above 
are frequently supplanted by the following Spanish words, melody 
and burden remaining the same. 



alia viene el 
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there comes the 


cafiute player 
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he not will find 
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he lost the 


game 




Cheating 



The dealers may resort to more strenuous means of thwarting 
the guessers than by merely taking precautions, talking, or singing. 
A frequently occurring trick is to insert two pins, each in a different 
stick. The guesser is then doubly likely to find a pin in the first 
or second stick guessed, and the dealers arrange secretly to extract 
the other pin as they lift the remaining sticks from the pile. The 
eliminating manner of procedure in picking up the sticks described 
above may originally have been due to an attempt to prevent 
cheating. 

The Arrangement of the Sticks 
The figures made by the dealers by variously arranging the 
sticks on the dirt-pile are the most interesting feature of caiiute as it 
is played by the Tewa. They are merely an artistic embellishment 
of the game. These figures are here reported and described for the 
first time. 

It is not certain whether they are a feature of the game as it is 
played at other pueblos. The only reference to caiiute figures which 
the writer can find is made by Mrs Stevenson, who says in describ- 
ing the Zuiii form of the game : 

"The elder God of War always placed his cups in the form of a 
square ;*'i and again: *'He forms three points of a triangle with 

1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 381. 
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three cups and places the extra cup to the eastern point, 'for so the 
younger God of War placed his game.**'^ This indicates that at 
least the principle of forming the figures is known at Zuiii. How- 
ever, the Jemez, Taos, and Isleta seem not to be acquainted with 
the figures, and it is probable that the development of Canute 
figure-making at San Ildefonso is anomalous. 

The figures are made much in the same fashion as children 
graphically represent certain ideas by arranging small objects. 
But the forms have become traditional and the signification of 




Fig. 25. — The first guess. 

each is very definitely understood by the villagers. The San 
Ildefonso Canute figures present a symbolism so highly convention- 
alized and so complex that the term language might well be applied 
— a, symbolism not essentially different in origin or practice from 
human speech, gesture language, African drum language, con- 
ventionalized graphic designs that have a commonly understood 
meaning, or writing whether executed in pictograms, ideograms, 
phonograms, or phonetic symbols. 

The characteristic form of most of the figures is closely paralleled 
by designs occurring in the graphic art of the Tewa. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 14— 18 
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Fifty-nine of these figures were explained to the writer. Only 
a small fraction of this number are usually made in a single game. 
The same figure is often arranged many times in succession, even 
though the sides may change. 

There is no definite order in which the figures are made except 
that certain figures are likely to suggest certain others. Thus the 
penis design is usually followed by that of the vagina, which is in 
turn followed by the big penis and horse penis. The penis and 
vagina figures are usually made in derision after the guessers have 
failed several times. 




Fig. 26. — " Here the guessing man comes." 



The grouping of figures presented below was made by the 
writer, and is not an Indian classification, as there is none. In this 
grouping the fifty-nine figures are classed under seven heads ac- 
cording to the objects they represent: Figures representing celestial 
objects, 13 ; figures representing animals of the air and their parts, 7 ; 
figures representing geographical features, 7 ; figures representing the 



1 Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 382. 
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human form, its parts or effigy, 11 ; figures representing houses or 
their parts, 7 ; figures representing weapons or their parts, 7 ; figures 
representing reUgious objects, 7. 

The principles underlying the structure of the figures would be 
worthy of close study. The technique of the figures is also interest- 
ing, the player being limited to the use of four straight sticks of 
uniform length. 

As is true of most primitive symbolism, variability of form is 
permissible, but only within certain limits. Thus the figure repre- 
senting the tablita headdress may be constructed in any one of three 
quite distinct forms, each of which may present minor variations. 
But the Chifoneti horn design, if varied ever so little in a certain 
way, becomes identical with one form of the cloud design. The 
players invariably take care to keep these two designs distinct. 
Again, figures representing widely different objects may be almost 
or quite identical. Thus the figure representing the flight of 
sand-hill cranes (pi. xi, fig. 3) is the same as that representing hills 
(pi. XII, fig. i). A study of the written forms of the letters of our 
alphabet reveals similar conditions. 

In the instance of some of the figures only the maker knows 
with certainty what he represents, and inasmuch as the names of 
the figures are usually not spoken, it is quite conceivable that a man 
might make a figure understanding that it represents the flight of 
sand-hill cranes, while another person present might interpret it as 
meaning mountains. 

As regards the plane of the figures, a stick may lie on the pile, 
lie on the pile with one end buried in it, lie with one end on the pile 
and with the other end on another of the sticks, or stand on end 
planted in the pile. In the majority of the figures all the sticks 
lie more or less horizontally. In one figure only (pi. xiii, fig. 5) 
do sticks, representing beard hairs, lie on the pile with one end 
buried in it, and in one figure only (pi. xvi, fig. i) does a stick, repre- 
senting an arrow, lie on the pile with one end resting on another stick. 
When all the sticks stand erect either people or constellations are 
represented. Only three figures (pi. xi, fig. 6; pi. xii, fig. 7 ; pi. xiii, 
fig. 2) have combinations of lying and standing sticks. 
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The principles by which some figures are distinguished from 
others are interesting. Thus the sole difference between the two 
figures in each of the following pairs is that in one the sticks forming 
certain portions of the figure are contiguous; in the other, separated. 
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CHART ILLUSTRATING CONTIGUITY AND SEPARATION IN CANUTE GAME 

The openings of the sticks are always covered with dirt. In 
the squarish, horizontally placed figures the openings of the sticks 
are always oriented toward the center of the figure. In other 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL OBJECTS 

I, 2, 'ck'uwd, cloud. 3, 4, 'kw^', rain. 5, tsiguwQUU, lightning. 
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horizontally placed figures the openings of the sticks are always 
oriented in a direction opposite to that from which the guessers come. 
The vertically placed sticks always have their openings turned 
downward, and care is taken in placing them and in picking them 
up lest in doing so the pin drop out. Fig. 22 shows an Indian picking 
up a stick that is in a standing position. 

The figures are commonly oriented as shown in the photographs, 
although almost any of them might be oriented in any other direc- 
tion. Where two orientations are common these have in some 
cases been illustrated. 

The penises and the weapons regularly point toward Ae guesser's 
side, while the sand crane and bird are regularly represented as 
flying away from the guesser's side. 

Some figures are more realistic than others. Thus the road- 
runner's footprint and the turkey's foot are very realistic. 

There are many arrangements of the sticks possible that have 
no significance. If such an arrangement is made, the Indian will 
say: win^tjipiy *it says nothing' (w, negative; n4, it; tji, to say; pi, 
negative). However, there are certain geometric terms in the 
language that might be used in describing such unfamiliar arrange- 
ments. Geometrical descriptive terms can be applied to any one 
of the figures in addition to its proper name. 

The figures were photographed as actually made by the Indian 
players. At first drawings of the figures were attempted, but they 
were found to give at best an inadequate idea of the figures. 

Detailed Description of the Figures 

I. figures representing celestial objects 

PI. IX, fig. I. Tewa 'ck'uwd, * cloud'. The w-shaped arrange- 
ment reminds one of such a cloud design as is shown in the chart of 
designs, fig. i (p. 281). This figure is often not distinguishable from 
k'c'sds^'rjy *Chifoneti horns' (pi. xvii, fig. i), except in the mindof the 
maker. When the Chifoneti horns figure is carefully made it is 
arranged as shown in pi. xvii, figs, i and 2. The figure representing 
tsiguw^nUf 'lightning' (pi. ix, fig. 5), usually differs from this figure 
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in orientation and in having its sticks form greater angles with each 
other. 

PI, IX, fig. 2. Tewa 'ck'uwci, * cloud'. This differs from the 
preceding figure only in its orientation. It differs from the usual 
form of tsiguwg^nu, * lightning', as does the preceding figure. It 
is likely to be confused with pugafp'rjj 'flight of sand-hill cranes' 
(pi. XI, fig. 3), and with 'cku, 'hills' (pi. xii, fig. i). 

Still another form of the cloud figure is identical with the form 
of pugafji'rjy 'flight of sand-hill cranes', given in pi. xi, fig. i. This 
resembles the cloud form shown in the chart, fig. 2. 

PI. IX, fig. 3. Tewa kw^\ 'rain'. This represents the drops 
descending. Compare the chart, fig. 3. This variety of kw0.' , ' rain' , 
may be confused with tegwap' e, 'house rafters' (pi. xv, fig. 2), or 
with t'cwd^ejckwCy 'the people are lying asleep' (pi. xiii, fig. 4). 

PI. IX, fig. 4. Tewa kw0.'f 'rain'. The design shown in the 
chart, fig. 4, makes it probable that the stick lying at an angle with 
the other represents the cloud from which the rain descends. This 
stick is always placed diagonally lest the figure be confused with 
scbc, 'growth of hair on the face' (pi. xiii, fig. 5). This figure is 
identical with one form of the 'eAe, 'tablita headdress', design (pi. 
XVII, fig. 5). 

PI. IX, fig; 5. Tewa tsiguw^nu, 'lightning'. This evidently 
represents a zigzag lightning bolt; compare fig. 5 of the chart, 
which is copied from a lightning bolt issuing from the mouth of a 
bear in a pottery painting. This figure is rarely made so carelessly 
that it would be confused with the cloud figures (pi. ix, figs, i and 2) , 
pugafji'T], 'flight of sand-hill cranes' (pi. xi, fig. 3), 'cku, 'hills' 
(pi. XII, fig. i),or with kabajtlndey 'horse penis', also called qwUiy 
'in a line' (pi. xiv, fig. 11). The figure is usually oriented so that it 
" shoots toward the guesser." 

PI. X, fig. 6. Tewa tsiguwanUy 'lightning'. This represents two 
lightning flashes. It is not conf usable with any other figure. 

PI. X, fig. 7. Tewdi kw0.' te' mbe' y 'rainbow' {kwgi\ rain; tembe, 
wheel). Compare the pottery painting reproduced in the chart, 
fig. 6. 

PI. X, fig. 8. Tewa 'agcjc, 'star '. This is often confused with 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL OBJECTS— Continued 

6, tsiguwgtnu, lightning. 7, kwgL'te'mbe, rainbow. 8, 9, 'agcjc, star. 
10, 'agcjcsc''jc\ morning star. 11, k'g^'rjfambe', * meal -jar constellation.' 
12, 13, k' u' qwUisipu' , * belly-of-sling constellation.* 
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'cgcwi'^'rif *roadrunner's foot', although the latter should properly 
be viewed as a reader views an x. Mrs Stevenson speaks of **a 
cross signifying the four regions'* among the Zuiii.^ ,The figure 
is identical with the pottery painting of the chart, fig. 7. Mrs 
Stevenson informs the writer that in Zuiii pictographs a cross is 
said to signify the Morning Star. It is reported that among the 
Navaho **so ", *star ', is represented by a St Andrews cross.^ 

PI. X, fig. 9. Tewa 'agcjc, *star'. This differs from the pre- 
ceding figure in that the sticks do not touch each other. No such 
star design as this is known to occur in San Ildefonso pottery 
design. 

PI. X, fig. 10. Tewa 'agcjcsc' 'jc\ * the morning star' i^agcjc, star; 
sc' 'jc\ large). This differs from teqwa^ * house' (pi. xv, fig. i) in that 
the sticks are not contiguous. The figure reminds one of the 
morning star design reproduced in the chart, fig. 8. Sometimes 
this figure is turned so that it stands on edge, thus becoming similar 
in form to tsiguw^nu, ^lightning' (pi. x, fig. 6), and k' u' qwUisipu' ^ 
'belly of a sling' (pi. x, fig. 13, and pi. xvi, fig. 6). One informant 
apologized that the edges of the star are really not straight, but 
one can not make them curved using four sticks. Curiously enough, 
the Franciscan Fathers report that the Navaho also call a diamond- 
shaped figure either ' * beMitl 'f ndhdlin " , * slingshot like ' , or * ' sdtso ' ' , 
* big star '.^ 

PI. X, fig. II. Tewa fe'^'Tj/'amfte*,' meal-jar constellation' {k^g^'ri, 
meal, flour; t'ambe\ large drying jar). This is the Tewa name of 
the constellation Corona borealis, popularly known in English as 
the Northern Crown, The stars of this constellation, brightly 
studded in the black sky, form the regular outline of a t'ambe or 
drying bowl such as the Tewa still employ for drying meal. 
Each stick, standing on end, is supposed to represent a star; but 
there are in reality more than four stars in the constellation. The 
figure resembles t^cwdy * people' (pi. xiii, fig. i), which shows people 

1 M. C. Stevenson. The Zufii Indians, 23d Ann. Rep. B.A. £., Washington, 1904, 
P- 399. 

2 The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language^ St. 
Michaels, Arizona, 1910, p. 251. 

8 Ibid. 
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standing. The stars are said by the Tewa to be t'cwdy 'people*. 
The arrangement of the figure is identical with that of the figure 
to be next discussed. 

Pl.x, fig. 12. Tewa k'u'qwiAsipu\ * belly-of -sling constellation' 
{k'u', stone; qwUi^ to sling; sipu\ the hollow below a person's ribs), 
referring to the belly or pocket of a sling where the missile is placed. 
This constellation isDolphinuSy popularly known in English as Job's 
Coffin. The arrangement is identical with that of the preceding 
figure. This constellation or the weapon after which it is called is 
more frequently represented by sticks lying flat; see pi. x, fig. 13, 
and pi. XVI, figs. 4, 5, and 6. When the sticks are arranged erect, 
the constellation, and not the weapon, is represented. 

PI. X, fig. 13. Tewa k'u'qwUlsipu\ * belly-of -sling constellation '. 
Other forms of this figure, which represents either the belly of a 
sling or the constellation thus named, are shown in pi. xvi, figs. 
4, 5, and 6. Fig. 6 of pi. xvi is identical with sj, Vagina' (pi. xiii, 
fig. 7). The arrangement shown in pi. x, fig. 12, represents only 
the constellation. 

2. FIGURES PERTAINING TO ANIMALS OF THE AIR 

PI. XI, figs. I, 2, 3, and 4. Tewa pugafji'r}, * flight of sand-hill 
cranes' {puga, sand-hill crane; /^'t?, flight). These birds are seen 
in the spring and the fall flying in a v-shape high over head. Their 
loud, harsh call may sometimes be heard. Figs, i and 3 of this 
plate might also represent clouds or hills; see pis. ix and xii. Fig. 2 
of this plate, on the other hand, resembles ndt, * penis' (pi. xiii, 
fig. 6). It is indeed a variant form of the penis figure not shown 
in pi. XIII. 

PI. XI, fig. 5. Tewa 'cgcwi'^'rjy * footprint of roadrunner' (Jcgcwij 
Geococcyx calif ornicus Lesson, roadrunner; '^'77, foot, footprint). 
The word '^'rj is used indiscriminately, meaning foot or footprint. 
In the Boas Anniversary Volume Dr Goddard notes that the 
Mescalero Apache render ' foot ' and ' footprint ' by a single word 
in their language. The roadrunner is called paisano in New Mexi- 
can Spanish, and is also known to the Americans by the name 
'chaparral cock'. The footprints of this bird are x-shaped and it 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING ANIMALS OF THE AIR OR THEIR PARTS 

1-4, pugafp'rj, flight of sand-hill cranes. 5, 'cgcwVg.'y], footprint of road- 
runner. 6, p'i'rjndi'Q'rj, foot of wild turkey. 7, tsUe, bird. 
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is difficult to tell from them in which direction the bird was go- 
ing. It is probably for this reason, and also because there are 
four toes, that these footprints have come to symbolize the four 
directions or the universe: t'g^kipijky * all directions' (/'^H, all; pijl, 
direction, locative postfix); 'c'pa'y *the universe'. Fig. 9 of the 
chart shows this symbol as it occurs on pottery. 

In the figure representing the roadrunner's footprint the sticks 
form right angles with each other; the hji'jiy *doir (pi. xiii, fig. 8) 
is distinguished by having two acute and two obtuse angles. 

PI. XI, fig. 6. Tewa p'i'rjndi'gi'ri, 'foot of wild turkey' (p'i'Vy 
mountain; ndi, formerly *wild turkey', now 'domestic fowl'; '^>, 
foot, footprint). This is one of the most realistic of the figures. 

PI. XI, fig. 7. Tewa tsUe, * bird '. This name refers to any species 
of bird, and the compound p'c'tsU^, 'water bird' {p'c\ water; tsi^ey 
bird), even applies to some sort of insect that hovers over pools of 
water. The design shown in the chart, fig. 10, occurs on a piece 
of ancient pottery found in the Pajaritan Plateau, west of San 
Ildefonso, and has been supposed to represent a dragon-fly. The 
dragon-fly is called in Tewa p'c'ndji'rjndjc'rj (p'c'y water; ndji'rjndji'7jf 
to whir like a buUroarer), but the Tewa declare that this caiiute 
figure is a bird and not a dragon-fly. 

3. FIGURES REPRESENTING GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

PI. xil, fig. I. Tewa 'cfew, 'hills.' P'i'rj is used of mountains. 
This figure is identical with pugafjc'rj, 'flight of sand-hill cranes' 
(pi. XI, fig. 3), and is similar to 'ck'uwcL, 'cloud' (pi. ix, fig. 2), and 
topugafji'rjy 'flightof sand-hill cranes' (pi. xi, fig. i). The chart, fig 
II, shows hills as depicted on San Ildefonso pottery. 

PI. XII, figs. 2 and 3. Tewa />'f r?m'*, 'mountain pass' (p'i'rji 
mountain; wf\ pass). A wider gap in the mountains, represented 
by placing the two groups of sticks farther apart, is called p'i'rjwa'Af 
'wide gap in the mountains' (p'i'rjf mountain; wa'Hy wide gap) 
(pi. xil, fig. 3). A p'i'rjwa'H as executed in pottery decoration is 
shown as fig. 12 of the chart. 

PI. XII, fig. 4. Tewa k*fc'rjnabdy ' cornfield ' (fe'i^'iy, corn, Zea mays; 
nabcL, ' cultivated field '). A pottery design representing a cornfield 
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is shown in fig. 13 of the chart. In it, the object shaped like an Edam 
cheese is said to be an ear of com, while the horizontal line beneath 
it represents the field. It is the intention in both designs to show 
a growing corn plant. 

PI. XII, fig. 5. Tewa kwi'Cy ' irrigating ditches '. The Tewa used 
to have irrigating ditches in pre-European times, they tell us. 
This figure differs from p'c'sc''gl, 'great river' (pi. xii, fig. 6), in that 
in the latter the channel between the sticks is greater, and from 
qwats'igej 'street* (pi. xv, fig. 3), in that the latter has the space 
between the two rows of sticks greater and the two sticks forming 
each row do not touch each other. In the chart, fig. 14, the two 
parallel lines are said to represent an irrigation ditch in connection 
with a flower. 

PI. XII, fig. 6. Tewa p'c'sc''jc\ 'great river' {p'c\ water, river; 
^^''j^\ great). This is a picture of the Rio Grande, which is usually 
meant when p'c'sc''jc' is used. Fig. 15 of the chart shows hills and 
a p'c'sc''jc' (the two parallel lines). This figure differs from kwi'Cj 
'irrigating ditch' (pl.xii, fig. 5), in having the two rows of sticks 
farther separated, and from qwats'ige, 'street', in having the two 
sticks forming each of these rows touching each other. 

PI. XII, fig. 7. Tewa p'c'tsa', 'meadow with water oozing out in 
places in it' {p'c\ water; tsa\ to cut through, to ooze out). The 
stick standing erect represents the water coming up or out. Such 
places occur along the creeks and are called cienegas in New Mexican 
Spanish. 

4. FIGURES REPRESENTING THE HUMAN FORM, ITS PARTS OR EFFIGY 

PI. XIII, fig. I. Tewa t'cwci, person, people. Of the people the 
informants said ndirjwi'rjj ' they are standing ' {ndi, they 3+, animal 
gender ; tjwj' 77, to stand) . This figure is confusable with k'^' rjt'^mbe , 
'meal-jar constellation' (pi. x, fig. 11), and k'u'qwUisipu\ 'b^lly of 
sling constellation' (pi. x, fig. 12). 

PI. XIII, fig. 2. Tewa wi fcwd n^ht, 'one person is sick' {wi, 
one; fcwci, person, people; w^, he, she; ht , to be sick). The other 
three persons are visiting the sick person. 

PI. XIII, fig. 3. Tewa fcwa Hrngt'O^, 'the people are marching' 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

I , 'cku, hills. 2, p'i'Tjwr^ mountain pass. 3, p'fTjwa'^l, wide gap in the 
mountains. 4, k'ji'Tjnaba, cornfield. 5, kwi'c, irrigation ditch. 6, 
p'c'sc'^jc', great river. 7, p'c'tsa', meadow. 
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{t'cwiy person, people; ndi, they 3+, animal gender; w^'^, to go). 
Of them could also be said ndiqwa^lmQ'Q', *they are marching in a 
line' (nrfi, they 3+, animal gender; qwaAl, a line; m^'^, to go). 

PI. XIII, fig. 4. Tewa fcwci ^ejckwCj 'the people are lying asleep' 
{fcwci, person, people; nde, they 3 + , animal gender; jc, asleep; 
kwCy to lie, used of 3+). One informant made the obscene remark 
that they are men and women lying together. The figure differs 
from hqwap'ty * house rafters ' (pi. XV, fig. 2) , in that the sticks are not 
contiguous in the latter. It may easily be confused with kw^', 
'rain' (pi. ix, fig. 4). 

PI. XIII, fig. 5. Tewa scbc^ 'growth of hair on the face '. It was 
the custom to pluck all beard hairs from the face: The word scbc 
is frequently applied as a nickname to Mexicans or to women on 
whose faces there is a considerable growth of hair. Sometimes 
the three sticks radiate, sometimes they are parallel. The stick 
representing the face is often almost completely covered. This 
figure would not be confused with kw^'y 'rain' (pi. ix, fig. 4). 

PI. XIII, fig. 6. Tewa nde, 'penis '. The two sticks at the top 
of the picture represent the wa'k'u', ' testicles '. The whole figure is 
sometimes called nde'wak^u, 'penis and testicles' (nJe*, penis; 
wa'k*u\ testicles), or ndesc''jc\ 'big penis' {nde'y penis; sc''jc\ big), 
or wa'k'u'sc'^jc', 'big testicles' {wa'k'u\ testicle; sC'jc'y big). A 
variant form of this figure is identical with one form of the pugafji'rjy 
* flight of sand-hill cranes ' (pi. xi , fig. 2) . Three other figures repre- 
senting each a penis are shown in pi. xiv. 

PI. XIII, fig. 7. Tewa sjj 'vagina' or 'vulva'. Sometimes it is 
called sjsc'^jc'y 'big vagina' (sj^ vagina; sc''jc\ big). This figure is 
identical with one form of k'u'qwirhipu\ 'belly of a sling' (pi. xvi, 
fig. 6), and closely resembles the other form of the same figure shown 
in pi. XVI, fig. 5. (See also pi. xvi, fig. i.) The vagina is always 
oriented so that its greater axis points toward the guessers. 

PI. XIII, fig. 8. Tewa hji'Uy 'doll '. This figure is carefully dis- 
tinguished from 'cgcwi'^'rjy 'footprint of roadrunner' (pi. xi, fig. 5), 
the sticks in the latter figure forming right angles with each other. 

Pi. xiv, figs. 9 and 11. Tewa kabajunde'y 'horse penis' {kabajHy 
horse < Sp.caballo; wJ€',penis), or gm^J, 'inarow'. In fig. ii the 
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line formed by the sticks is not as straight as in fig. 9. Sometimes it 
is almost as crooked as in tsiguwginUy 'lightning* (pi. ix, fig. 5). 
The figures are also called mbundtlnde , 'donkey penis* {mbundU, 
donkey, < Sp. burro; nde , penis). For other penis figures see 
pi. XIII, fig. 6, and pi. xiv, fig. 10. The Tewa call the three bright 
stars of Orion's belt 'agcjc qwi^Virjj 'stars in a row* {'agcjc, star; 
gwUi, row; 'jri, postfix indicating 3+ number, animal gender). 

PI. XIV, fig. 10. Tewa w(/€'5C*yc', 'big penis* {nde\ penis; sc''jc\ 
big). Also called merely nde'j 'penis*. The v-shaped part repre- 
sents the wa'k'W J 'testicles*. For other penis figures see pi. xiii, 
fig. 6, and pi. XIV, figs. 9 and 1 1. 

5. FIGURES REPRESENTING HOUSES OR PARTS OF HOUSES 

PI. XV, fig. I. Tewa teqwa, 'house*. T^gze^a refers to a single 
house, not to a houserow, which is called qwasjirjy nor to a pueblo 
or village, which is called 'jtrjivj. This figure must not be con- 
fused with 'agcjcsc''jc\ 'the morning star* (pi. x, fig. 10). 

PI. XV, fig. 2. Tewa teqwap' e, ' house rafters * (teqwa, house ; p' e, 
stick, pole, beam) . These are known in Spanish as vigas. They are 
logs, usually of riwgi'riy 'rock pine,* which are laid parallel to each 
other at distances a foot or two apart across the tops of the house 
walls. They are covered with boughs, brush, and earth. After being 
felled, the logs were allowed to lie until they became lighter and 
were then taken to the village, each on the shoulders of several 
men. This figure is sometimes confused with kwgl.'y 'rain* (pi. ix, 
fig- 3)» or with t'cwd. rejckwCj 'the people are lying asleep* (pi. xiii, 
fig. 4). A rare divergent form of this figure is the same as qwa- 
ts'lge, 'street* (pi. xv, fig. 3). Still another arrangement is to place 
the sticks at the four corners of an imaginary square, oblong, or 
rhombus, laying them all parallel with each other; see ^'e, 'poles* 
or 'rafters* (pi. XV, fig. 7). 

PI. XV, fig. 3. Tewa qwats'lge, 'street*. This word refers to 
streets or long open spaces between house rows in Indian pueblos. 
It differs from p'c'sc''jc', 'great river* (pi. xii, fig. 6), in not having 
its sticks touch one another. A divergent form of teqwap^e^ ' rafters * 
(pi. XV, fig. 2), is identical with this. 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING THE HUMAN FORM, ITS PARTS, OR EFFIGY 

I, t'cwa, people. 2, wi fcwd nahe, one pers3n is sick. 3, t'cwa Hmg.'Q', 
the people are marching. 4, t'cwa ^ejckwc, the people are lying asleep. 
5, scbc, growth of hair on the face. 6, nde, penis. 7, sj, vagina. 8, hii'p^ 
doll. 
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PI. XV, fig. 4. Tewa fee, * ladder*. The word also refers to 
stairs. The Tewa constructed ladders, the rungs either being 
lashed on to or running through holes in the side poles. They 
were used in climbing to the houseroofs from the outside and in 
descending to the floor of the room from the roof -hole {k*cjip'o'), and 
vice versa. The ladders used in gaining entrance to the tee, * kivas ', 
were very long and projected high above the structure. 

PI. XV, fig. 5. Tewa mbetijindUe, * melon watch-house ' (mbetijindi, 
muskmelon, < Sp. melon; /e, house, used in compounds). Little 
hquses with frame of poles and sides and roof of brush are con- 
structed for watching over fields where there are crops that are 
likely to be stolen. Often one side, or more, is open. People stay 
at and sleep in such shacks in order to guard their fields. 

PI. XV, fig. 6. Tewa tea' , *tipi', *wigwam' (/e, house, in com- 
pounds ; 'a* , cloth) . The Juti, * Utes' , Kjcm^ritsi, * Comanches ' , and 
some other tribes are known by the Tewa to live in such houses. 

PI. XV, fig. 7. Tewa^*€, * logs', * poles', * rafters'. This is some- 
times also called tegwap^e, 'house rafters'; compare tegwap^e, * house 
rafters' (pi. xv, fig. 2). 

6. FIGURES REPRESENTING WEAPONS 

PI. XVI, fig. I. Tewa sttAe, *bow and arrow'. Matthews gives a 
Navaho bow symbol that looks like a capital letter B: ** Diagram 
of the bow-symbol on the left leg of the personator of Nay6n^zga- 
ni."i There is also occasionally a very obscene interpretation of this 
bow and arrow figure. 

PI. XVI, fig. 2. Tewa sutsi'ij * arrow-point ' {su, arrow ; tsi'iy point) . 
This figure may be confused with jji'tip^e, *spear' (pi. xvi, fig. 3)* 
Fig. 16 in the chart shows an arrow-point copied from a San Ilde- 
fonso bowl. The form is identical with that of the caiiute figure, 
although a Tewa arrow point actually had quite a different shape. 

PI. XVI, fig. 3. Tewa jji'Tip'e, *spear' (jV ^» to pierce; p'e, stick, 
pole). This figure may be confused with sutsi'i^ * arrow point' 
(pi. XVI, fig. 2). 

PI. XVI, figs. 4, 5, and 6. Tewa k'u'qwi^isipW, * belly of a sling' 

1 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, p. 253. 
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(k'u'f stone; qmUij to sling; sipu', the hollow below a person's ribs). 
Fig. 6 is identical with sj^ 'vagina' (pi. xiii, fig. 7). In order to 
obviate this identity the sling belly is usually shown turned as in 
fig. 4 or split in the middle as shown in fig. 5. The form split in the 
middle has its counterpart in San Ildefonso design; see the chart, 
fig. 17. If not carefully made, k' u' qwUhipu' is apt to resemble 
tsiguwginUj 'lightning' (pi. x, fig. 6), or 'agcjcsc''jc\ 'the morning 
star ' (pi. X, fig. 10) . What we call a diamond, rhombus, or rhomboid 
form, or tilted square or oblong, seems to be quite generally termed 
sling venter by the Indians of the Southwest. Thus the Franciscan 
Fathers give: ''beeditVV ndhalln, (slingshot-like), a diamond, also 
called sotso, big star"; ''beeditVihi (slingshot), an elongated 
diamond";^ ^^beeditVV baba doldghds (slingshot with serrated edge), 
diamond with serrated edge";^ ''beMitVV, ndhdttnigi bedtqi'dz'a' 
(slingshot-like figures within each other) , diamond within diamond. "^ 
Of the use of the k'u'qwUl, 'sling', what the Franciscan Fathers 
say of the Navaho will apply equally well to the Tewa. ' * The sling- 
shot, consisting of a diamond-shaped piece of leather to hold the 
stone, and two cords, one of which is released in swinging it, is also 
used in killing birds, or throwing at sheep when herding."^ 

PI. XVI, fig. 7. Tewa tsijc'p'a', 'sword' (tsi'i, point, blade; jc\ 
augmentative; p'a\ flat and with roundish edge). The Tewa state 
that they probably had no weapon known by this name before 
the Mexicans came. The figure is identical with p'erjwi'rj, 'cross' 
(pi. XVII, fig. 7). 

7. FIGURES REPRESENTING OBJECTS USED IN RELIGIOUS 

DANCES 

PI. XVII, figs. I and 2. Tewa k'c'sds^'T], 'Chifoneti horns' (k'c'sdy 
Chifoneti ; se rj, horn) . The Chifoneti fraternity is known as k'csd at 
the Tewa villages, as k'cfaere at Cochiti (Bandelier's " Koshaire ") and 
Sis'' Newekwe'' at Zuni. Male members of this fraternity tie their 
hair in two horn-like bunches on certain occasions. These are called 



1 The Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., p. 251. 

2 Ibid., p. 252. 

3 Ibid., p. 325- 
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9, kabajunde, horse penis. lo, nde'sC'jc', big penis, ii, kabajunde', 
horse penis, or qwM, in a line. 
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k'c'sds^'rjy * Chifoneti horns*. Compare the head of a Chifoneti copied 
from San Ildefonso pottery (chart, fig. 18). See Mrs Stevenson's 
report on the Zuni Indians for an illustration of a k'c'sa wearing his 
hair in this way.^ 

The shape of the Canute figures is very realistic. The form shown 
in pi. XVII, fig. 2, is said to be preferable to that shown in pi. xvii, 
fig. I, since it is not as easily confused with 'ck^uwd, 'cloud* (pi. ix, 

fig. I). 

PI. XVII, figs. 3, 4, and 5. Tewa 'ehe^ 'tablita headdress'.' Thin 
boards, variously shaped and painted, are worn on the heads of 
women dancers in tablita dances, Spanish tablita, 'tablet', being 
the name given by the Mexicans to the boards and also the dances 
in which they are used. The 'ehe are said to represent clouds, and 
some of them have the sun, moon, or stars cut or painted on them. 
A picture of one kind of tablita being worn by a maiden is found 
in Mrs Stevenson's report on the Zuni Indians.^ A cloud painting 
taken from San Ildefonso pottery and said to be an Uhe is given in 
the chart, fig. 19. The Franciscan Fathers call a similar pattern 
'^k'dsyishchin (cloud image). "^ The variety of the Canute tablita 
figure given in pi. xvii, fig. 5, is the same as kw^\ 'rain' (pi. ix, 

fig- 4)- 

PI. XVII, fig. 6. Tewa pc'^wijl, ' gourd rattle ', or py,' rjmbe , ' bell ' 
{pji'ri, to make a ringing noise; mbe'y small and roundish like a ball). 
Whether the Tewa obtained small metallic bells from the south 
in pre-European times is uncertain. 

PI. XVII, fig. 7. Tewa p'erjwi'rj, 'cross', literally 'standing stick' 
{pUf stick, pole; rjwi'rjy to stand). The makers had ip mind the 
Roman Catholic cross. 

A Game as Actually Played 

It is an ideal method to describe a game as it was actually 
observed to be played. Such a description should always accom- 
pany a description of the general theory and rules of a game. The 

1 M. C. Stevenson, The Zufii Indians, 23d Ann. Rep. B. A. £., Washington, 1904, 
p. 436. 

2 Ibid., pi. 3«. 

3 The Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., p. 253. 
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Canute game described was played by four Indians whom we shall 
designate as A, B, C, and D. 

D laid fifty kernels of com as the pool on the ground about ten 
feet from pile no. i, while all looked on. No stakes were made. 

A hid the pin in one of two sticks on pile no. i, their openings 
covered and their closed ends projecting toward pile no. 2. C 
walked from his pile to pile no. i and found the pin in the first 
stick he lifted. C and D therefore became the dealers. 

1. The figure was xiii: i. A guessed, finding the stick in the 
fourth stick guessed. D took four kernels from the pool and laid 
them near pile no. i. 

2. The figure was xiii: 8. B guessed, finding the pin in the 
second stick guessed. D took 6 more grains from the pool and 
deposited them with the others belonging to his side. 

3. The figure was xiii : 8. A guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed. A and B now became dealers. No kernels changed 
hands. 

4. The figure was xv: 2. C guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed. B took ten kernels from the pool for his side, laying 
them near pile no. 2, the pile of his side. 

5. The figure was xv: 2. C guessed. He said, after raising 
two of the sticks, that the pin must be in the Wirj. He tapped the 
H'iTj with one of the sticks he had taken up and then quickly lifted 
the other stick remaining on the pile, which he had not tapped. 
The pin was not in it. That showed that the pin must be in the 
ti'JTjt as he had shown that he thought it was by tapping it. C 
and D's side got the deal. 

6. The figure was xv: 2. D cautioned A and B to stay by their 
own pile while he was putting the pin in. '' Go back to your place; 
don't be watching here,** he said. B guessed, finding the pin in 
the second stick guessed. C took six kernels from the pool for 
his side. 

7. The figure was xv : 2. A guessed, finding the pin in the fourth 
stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool for his side. 
** You are a good guesser; you know every time,** he said to A. 

8. The figure was x: 8. B guessed, finding the pin in the fourth 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING HOUSES OR THEIR PARTS 

I , teqwa, house. 2, tegwap'e, house rafters. 3, gwats'ige, street. 4, /e'e, 
ladder. 5, mbenjindlte, melon watch-house. 6, tea', tipi. 7, ^'^, poles 
or rafters. 
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stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool for his side. C 
was singing the caiiute song while B was guessing. 

9. The figure was xv: 2. B guessed. C continued to sing. 

QTTJ j/\^ VlAJIi/ '^^^IpN^ 

/ ClOUO 2. CLOUD 3. RMN V. RAIN 

5»UeH7NIN6 e.RAINBO^t 7 . STAR ^'^^StaH^ 

X t 

offiOMMUmnk PLY y^fffg pu^ 

IS eOMFieUt t^JfitlMTtOH fS,CRBAT /6. ARKOW 





t 



/7. BBILY /8. CHiFONETi f9. TABUTA ZO. ROMAH 
Of SUNO^ HORNS HiAnOREi5 CATHOLIC CROSS 

CHART OF DESIGNS COPIED FROM SAN ILDEFONSO AND ANCIENT PUEBLO POTTERY 

'' Tg;, tg:, '' he said as he stopped singing, and slapped B on the back. 
B guessed, finding the pin in the third stick guessed. No kernels 

AM. A NTH., N. S., 14 — 19 
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changed hands, of course. A and B became dealers, A hiding the 
pin. A noticed that only two kernels were left in the pool. 

10. The figure was ix: 3. C guessed, finding the pin in the 
fourth stick guessed. B took the two kernels left in the pool for 
his side, though his side really deserved to have four, of course. 
From now on forfeits had to be paid out of the pools of the sides, 
for all the kernels were in possession of one side or the other. There 
was no common pool any more. 

11. The figure was ix: 4. D guessed, finding the pin in the 
third stick guessed. ''Come get your money,'' C called out. A 
went over and received ten kernels from C and D's pool. 

12. The figure was xvii 13. C and D assisted each other in guess- 
ing, finding the pin in the first stick guessed. Meanwhile B sang 
loudly portions of the Mexican versions of the Canute song. 

13. The figure was xvii : i . C lifted the first stick, D the second, 
but according to C's directions. Then C stood the stick he had 
taken up on end so near the ones remaining untouched that if it 
fell it might hit one of them. He held it in this position with the 
fingers of his right hand. When it fell it did not hit one of the 
sticks still lying, but pointed toward one. Then taking the stick 
which D had taken up, C struck with it the stick on which the 
divining stick had not fallen. This stick was then lifted by him, 
and the pin was not in it. But the pin was not to be found in the 
remaining stick either. '' Where is it?'* exclaimed C. At last the 
pin was found by C stuck in one of the sticks. As to the order 
in which this stick was raised, there was a dispute. And so A hid 
the pin and arranged the figure again — the same figure as before. 
And C and D guessed again, finding the pin in the third stick 
guessed. C and D's side now got the deal, or rather ''got the 
sticks,'' as they put it. 

14. The figure was ix: 5. B found the pin in the fourth stick 
guessed, and paid C and D four kernels. 

15. The figure was xii: i. A and B took turns guessing. C 
tried to make them think the pin was in the wrong stick. They 
found it in the fourth one which they guessed and paid C and D 
four kernels. "Yes, but you don't make ten a single time, only 
four, four, four," said A. 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING WEAPONS OR THEIR PARTS 

I, 5z^'^€, bow and arrow. 2, ^z^/^i'i, arrow-point. 3, j|/ >/)*€, spear. 4-6, 
k' W qwUlsipu' J ' belly-of -sling constellation.' 7, tsif'p'a', sword. 
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16. The figure was xiii : 6. C said, '' Four, four, all the time, just 
four, but now the pin will be in the first one you pick up/' A 
guessed. ' ' I will take the pinday * point of the penis * , first' ' (the figure 
was a penis), said A. There was no pin in it. **I fooled him,'* 
said A. **You will find it in the mulds^Tjudc, *old mule', then," 
said C. '* I shall find it in his testicles," said A. A lifted the other 
stick, which formed the penis, but no pin. Then he raised one of 
the other sticks, but it did not contain the pin. Last of all he took 
up the *old mule'. In it was the pin. C fairly shouted, ''I told 
you so ! " *'And I said I was going to pay you only four all the time," 
said A. He paid C four. 

1 7 . The figure was xiii : 7 . ' ' Now you fellows are going to give me 
ten kernels," said C. A found the pin in the first stick guessed. 
'* C told me he put the pin into that stick and I believed it," said A. 
C took the ten kernels. 

18. The figure was xiii : 7. A and B assisted each other in guess- 
ing, using a stick to divine with as described before. They found 
the pin in the third one guessed, and got the deal. 

19. The figure was xiv: 10. One of the sticks representing a 
testicle had its open end pointed away from the center of the figure. 
C insisted that because of this carelessness the sticks must be for- 
feited to his side. The faulty dealers did not object. 

20. The figure was xv: i. A guessed, finding the pin in the 
second stick guessed. B paid C six kernels. 

21. The figure was XIV no. C said, ''He is going to pay me ten." 
A guessed, finding the pin in the first stick lifted. C and D's side 
was paid ten kernels, which just took all the kernels A and B had 
left. ''It just came out even," said C. "I wish I had something 
to divide with you," said C to D, meaning that he wished the game 
had been played for stakes. ''Hi'wc' w^'e'A^*," 'He knows how to 
play weir Qii'wc'^, well; w^, he; 'e*, game; h^\ to know), said D, 
referring to C. 

Some expressions heard during the game were: tiggLtiuwiJ^, "you 
I guess!" (97^^, you i, prefixed pronoun, second pers. sing. ; wwze;^', 
to guess); mhinuw^^ 'you 2 guess!" {mbi, prefixed pronoun, second 
pers. sing.; nuw'^ , to guess); n^' ^ct]iwg,gVc''^y 'I am going to hunt 
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or guess* {n^\ I, emphatic pronoun; ndcy I it, prefixed pronoun 
denoting a combination of first pers. sing, subject and third pers. 
sing, object; tjiwgiy to hunt; gi'c'^j future tense sign); ndcfa\ 'I 
have found it* (ndCy I it, prefixed pronoun denoting a combination 
of first pers. sing, subject and third pers. sing, object; fa' to find); 
n^' 'ct^'rjpCf 'I have won* {n^\ I, emphatic pronoun; *c, I, prefixed 
pronoun; t^'rj, a winning; pc, to make) ; n^' ^ckatc'^, *I am hiding it* 
{n^\ I, emphatic pronoun; ndCy I it, prefixed pronoun denoting a 
combination of first pers. sing, subject and third pers. sing, object; 
katc'^, to hide); *^*^ 'phcjc'i'*^ 'you i lied* (*^*^, you i, emphatic 
pronoun; *^, you i, prefixed pronoun; hcfcy to lie; *i**, there); 
k'ji'rjt'eiwei'* k'p'r]k'e\ 'the corn kernels in the pool* (k^jc'rj, corn 
plant; ^e, house, in compounds; ^iwey there, where; *i**, postfix de- 
noting 3+ number, vegetal gender, referring to k'u'rjk'e] k'jc'rjy 
corn plant; fe'e*, kernel, grain); n^''ir]fnbi wakjc'jrjge^i 'ibiwa'^^nde^y 
'we 3+ are paying from our side* {n^'^irjinbiy of us 3 + , emphatic 
pronoun; wakji, side; ^ivg^^y from a side, locative postfix; ibi^ we 
3 + , prefixed pronoun; ^a***, to pay; nde^y element denoting pro- 
gressive tense); *c*i** wi 'c kuwd scbc, 'that goat-beard* (*c, there; 
*i**, postfix denoting singular number, animal gender; wi, one; *c, 
there; kuwd, mountain sheep, goat, sheep; scbc, beard, growth of 
hair on the face); pu'p'e'k'jc'rjwc, 'dark anus* ipu\ base, buttocks; 
p'c'y hole; k'jc'rjwc, dark); wa'k'u''^'p'a\ 'brown flat testicles* 
{wa'k'u'j testicle; *^*, brown; p'a', flat); pindat'a'y 'dry penis* 
{pinda, point of penis; t'a', dry). 

Canute at Other Pueblos 

In studying the game of katc'ep'ee as played at San Ildefonso 
we could doubtless find, as elsewHere in the ethnology of the Tewa, 
strong evidence of acculturation. We probably have in this game 
a blending of Indian and Mexican elements. A comparative study 
of the forms of the game current at the various pueblos would 
probably reveal important facts concerning its history. 

Most of the literature on the "hidden ball** games of the 
Pueblo Indians is contained in the report by Culin previously cited, 
in which pages 335-339 are introductory to this class of games. 
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FIGURES REPRESENTING OBJECTS USED IN RELIGIOUS DANCES 

I, 2, k'c'sdse'T], chifoneti horns. 3-5, 'e/je, head-dress. 6, pc'^'wije, gourd 
rattle, or pji'rjmbe, bell. 7, p'erjwi'rj, cross. 
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pages 351-353 describe the Keresan, 357-364 the Hopi, 367-370 
the Tanoan, and 372-382 the Zufii forms. 

Mrs Stevenson describes the Zufii form of the game under the 
name of ''i'ydnkolo'we'' in her report on the Zufii Indians,^ and in 
addition contributes a description of the game to Mr Culin's report. 

At Jemez some names of objects pertaining to the Canute game 
were obtained by the writer. The game is called by the Jemez 
p&'cU'w&y *cane game' {p&'&, cane,? Phragmites phragmites; 'cu'wd, 
game). The sticks appear always to be made of cane. A canute 
stick is called pd'd, dual pd'df, 3+ plural pd'd. The pin is called 
thk^jiff * little stick', dual thk^jify 3+ plural tUk^jc {tU, stick; kHjij 
diminutive). The reed sticks shown in fig. 21 are from Jemez, and 
their markings may be compared with those of the set from San 
Ildefonso shown in the same figure. They are called 
(i) k^'cld'y *at the top*, referring to the one band (Tewa wi'jri), 

(2) witdy *at two places', referring to the two bands (Tewa wiji'iri). 

(3) pctd, *in the middle', referring to the band (Tewa tVity). 

(4) ^cJ^, said of big or bad freckles, referring to the spots (Tewa 
mulds^'ndc). The corresponding stick at San Ildefonso is never 
spotted. 

The Jemez play canute mostly in winter: icc^ ' epd' cu'ijudngng'' g, 
'in winter they play canute' {tcc\ winter; 'c, they 3+; pd'd, 
Canute stick; 'cil'w^j to play; ngng'^g, progressive). 

The following information was obtained from an Isleta Indian 
at Albuquerque. The Isleta call canute patul, which the informant 
could not etymologize. The stick with a single band near one 
end is called wimdy *one' ; the stick with a single band near each end 
is called wisi^ * two ' ; the stick which is spotted all over is called icrc, 
* spotted'. At Isleta the sticks are made of wood and are called 
la''u\ * little sticks' (/a*, wood; 'w*, diminutive). 

A Taos Indian at Santa F6 furnished the following. The Taos 
call the game kanute (< Sp. canute) or kanutedpandf * canute game' 
{kanute^ Canute, < Sp. canute; 'dpandy game). The sticks are 
made of wood and are called t'ulitdndj which the informant could 
not etymologize. 

1 M. C. Stevenson, op. cit., pp. 318, 333-341. 
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To witness a game of katc'ep'ee as played at San Ildefonso is 
an experience not soon to be forgotten. The game, as well as its 
setting, is picturesque. The old men take as much pleasure in 
playing it as do the Uttle boys, and it seems just as real and im- 
portant to them. 

The antics of the ** good guessing men ** and the series of changing 

figures make the game entertaining to both player and onlooker. 

School of American Archaeology 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 



